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IN WHAT MANNER AND AT WHAT AGE SHOULD THE 
STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, AS DISTINCT 
FROM GRAMMAR, BE COMMENCED ? 


[A paper read before the High School Teachers’ Association, October, 1870, by L. W. Anderson, 
of the English High School, Boston.] 


In all our schools of the higher grade, and particularly those 
which prepare for college, where much attention is necessarily 
paid to the Greek and Latin classics, the young student finds but 
little leisure for the cultivation of his own literature; not, it may 
be, for want of time, but because all his energies, and the greater 
part of his subsidiary studies, are naturally turned in the direction 
in which his daily tasks lie. In the common schools, we may say 
that the literature of our language is not studied at all. Until within 
a short time, but little attention has been given to this deficiency 
in cur system of education. To see that it is a deficiency, we 
have only to consider what is the principal object in studying a 
language, so far as the great majority is concerned. The pro- 
fessed philologist studies a language and languages for the sake 
of the clew which their affinities furnish for tracing the origin of 
nations and their connections. The general student, however. 
studies a language with no such purpose. His object is, or should 
be, to acquire a key to a body of literature. To-day, in our 
schools, and so it has been for hundreds of years, only those lan- 
guages are studied which have an extensive literature. The study 
of a language for the sake of the language is not congenial labor 
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to most minds, and not promotive in its results of true mental 
culture. 

It is only in the literature of a language that we find the food 
which gives true growth and culture to the mind. 

May we not say, in passing, that this important point is often 
lost sight of in teaching the Greek and Roman classics, too much 
attention being given to the forms, and too little to the spirit and 
literature of those languages ? 

“Studying a language merely to acquire it,’ says a modern 
critic, “has not the merit as a means of intellectual growth that 
the study of science -has, for not only is knowledge obtained by 
researches in science, but also discipline. Even a blunder in 
scientific investigation implies the putting forth of intellectual 
energy in making and correcting it. We are compelled to com- 
pare, analyze, generalize, combine, in short, to put the mind through 
a course of exercises with the same object that the athlete has in 
his gymnastic training, and with the same result. Now, to say 
nothing of the amount of knowledge involved, the same is not true 
in the study of language, at least to an equal extent.” Still, with 
all these advantages, the evils of a purely scientific training are ap- 
parentenough. We say, and say truly, that the culture which results 
from the study of science is narrow, hard, dry, leathery, wanting 
in breadth and refinement, lacking just those elements which an 
intimate acquaintance with some good body of literature would 
furnish. Much good ink has been wasted, and not a little good 
temper lost, in discussing the respective advantages of what is 
called a classical and a scientific training. The disputants on 
either side have been inclined to rest the argument upon some sup- 
posed superiority for disciplinary purposes inherent in the one or 
the other class of studies. If by classical training we mean mere 
language learning, and by scientific training a knowledge of the 
nomenclature of science, I cannot see that the one has much ad- 
vantage over the other in the matter of mental discipline. If, on 
the other hand, by the former, we mean bringing our minds under 
the influence of the thoughts and sentiments of authors, whose 
sentiments and modes of thought are different from our own, and 
by the latter, a familiarity with the knowledge which it is the pri- 
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mary province of science to convey, it is not difficult to see that 
the results upon the intellect, character, and whatever goes to 
make up the full man, will differ widely, both in kind and degree. 

At this point, let us define what is meant by the literature of a 
language. “As generally used,” says a modern critic, “the ex- 
pression includes the whole body of books, upon whatever subject, 
written in the language. More properly, however, it includes those 
writings, and those only, which cause the mind of the reader to 
feel vividly, which awakens emotions not excited by the conditions 
of ordinary life, and stirs feelings existing in every mind, but of 
which we are hardly conscious until we find them organized, actual- 
ized, so to speak, by the poet or creator in literature, and then 
they become a powerin us. A dictionary, an encyclopedia, books 
of voyages and travels, in fact any book in which the matter to be 
communicated is more important than the form of the communica- 
tion, is not, strictly speaking, a part of the literature of the lan- 
guage.” Primarily then, we do not study literature for the sake of 
the knowledge we obtain, though, of course, knowledge is inciden- 
tally acquired; but rather “to awaken those feelings, sympathies, 
and possibilities in ourselves, which, otherwise, would remain dor- 
mant and undeveloped.” 

No one reads the lliad to find the best means of conducting 
a siege, or the wars of Aineas for information in the manage- 
ment of a campaign, or the Georgics of Virgil for a knowledge of 
agriculture, though war is to a great extent the subject-matter of 
the Iliad and Aineid, and the delights of farming of the Georgics. 
Any modern work on agriculture would put Virgil, in respect to 
knowledge of farming, a long way in the rear; and the campaigns 
of the Duke of Marlborough are infinitely more suggestive in 
military strategy than all the long years of the siege of Troy, as 
recorded by Homer. 

Ia both forms of the higher poetry, the tragic and epic, our 
own literature is unequalled by that of any nation, either ancient 
or modern. Nothing in Greek or Roman tragedy can compare 
with Shakespeare; nothing in Greek or Roman epic can compare 
with Milton. The meditative and philosophic poetry of Young, 


Cowper, Wordsworth, and others, is not surpassed by that of any 
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nation or any time. In Grecian literature, there were two develop- 
ments of power; in the Roman, but one. In our own there have 
been three: the Elizabethan period, that of Pope and his contem- 
poraries, and that of the present century. If we assume, then, that 
more real culture and a truer intellectual growth may be attained 
by better methods of study in language and the literature of which 
it is the key, and if we assume also that our own literature is equal 
to any, and in some respects sur passes all, the question may be 
asked, with great propriety, why so little attention has been paid 
to English literature in our schools. 

Some one says, “ Mathematical calculations, the shadowy geo- 
metric lines and the invisible planes which we project into space, do 
nothing more, apart from the material use we make of them, than 
give an added intellectual power to our conceptions.” 

We may be sure of one thing: knowledge of this kind, knowl- 
edge of any kind, in and of itself, does not educate. The great 
thoughts of master minds, “ the vast stores of human experience, 
the records of toil, and love, and sorrow,” have more effective 
educating power, and push the race upward more vigorously, than 
all the knowledge of all the ages. 

What is there, Task, in all the long and dry routine of study, 
knowled ge-getting, in the common, and in many of the high schools, 
to cultivate the esthetic faculty, to give refinement and scholarly 
culture to the pupil’s mind, to really educate? Almost absolutely 
nothing. And yet there is such a wealth of material in our litera- 
ture adapted to this purpose, that it is difficult to decide what to 
take. . 

Before entering upon the question as to the age at which it is 
best to begin, and in what manner English literature is to be 
taught, let us see what is done in our common schools in this re- 
spect. To-day the language is represented in these schools by 
the grammar, and the literature by the reading books. 

The language we learn by committing a long series of definitions 
and rules to memory; and, as though that were not enough, a very 
ingenious appendix has been devised, termed “ analysis,” by means 
of which a well-rounded English sentence can be scientifically dis- 
sected, its component parts duly laid in order, and properly 
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labelled. Both these systems, in many schools, are carried to 


absolute perfection, but, of course, at the expense of an immense 


amount of time. Doesit pay? Is it economy? During all these 
years of constant iteration and keen exercise of the analytic 
faculties of the mind, what discipline is given to the constructive 
faculties? Can the pupil, after all this training, and as a conse- 
quence of it, express his thoughts clearly, fluently, forcibly, and 
with some regard to the graces of style? Is it not one great 
object of a school education, I do not say the highest, to cultivate 
the power of expression? How much does all the before-men- 
tioned training assist in this direction? I leave the answer to the 
question to any teacher who has been vexed beyond what any 
righteous soul ought to be, in attempts to make decent English out 
of so-called compositions. 

It is related that during the Mexican war, after the capture of a 
town by our soldiers, one of our chaplains, gifted with more zeal 
than judgment, took a Colt’s revolver in one hand, a pile of tes- 
taments in the other, and stalked through the streets calling upon 
each frightened and amazed Mexican that he met, to take.the gospel 
or nine bullets in his head. It is unnecessary to say, that under 
such circumstances, conversion was easy. Not unlike is the pro- 
cess of teaching the English language in many of our schools. A 
grammar is put into the hands of the pupil, and, opening it at the 
first page, he reads this interesting announcement: “ English 
Grammar is the art of speaking and writing the English language 
correctly.” In the midst of pleasing anticipations of intellectual 
pleasures to come which are to cheer his youth and solace his age, 
he hears the sharp command: “ Take the first two pages, coarse 
print, fine print, double fine, — commit it all to memory, or — 
more bullets than ever come from a Colt’s revolver.” 

Ihave sometimes thought that under such a system, with an 
added meaning, the children might sing the opening stanza of one 
of Kirke White’s hymns, — 


‘* Through sorrow’s night and danger’s path, 
Amid the deepening gloom, 
We soldiers of an injured king, 
Are marching to the tomb.” 
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Of course I do not mean to be understood as saying that the 
study of grammar should be done away with, or that the grammar 
is not a necessary text-book in the school-room, but simply protest 
against the use thatis made of it. With the exception of a very 
few pages of necessary principles, the paradigms of the verbs, etc., 
which should be committed to memory, in “ learning to speak and 
write the language correctly,” very much the same use should be 
made of it, as is made of the dictionary. It is a book of refer- 
ence. Surely such a method of teaching the language, and calling 
it grammar, can only be justified on the “hot mince pie” prin- 
ciple. It is said that one of our citizens wandering about Quincy 
market one cold winter’s day, heard some one call out, “hot 
mince pies!” Wishing to warm his stomach, he stepped up to a 
staud and purchased one; on testing it, he found it frozen solid. 
‘ You miserable scoundrel!” said the indignant purchaser; “ why 
did you call this a hot mince pie? it’s as cold asa stone.” “ Why 
that’s the name of it,” said the vendor, with an injured look. 

I have spoken thus fully of defects in our modes of teaching the 
language, because success in this department is essential to the 
fullest suecess in teaching the literature of the language. Unless 
such a course.is taken in teaching the young pupil the grammar as 
shall enable him to express his thoughts easily, and with some de- 
gree of skill, unless he has some practical knowledge of the vari- 
ous shades of meaning in the use of words, he must come to a 
proper appreciaton of the higher forms of our literature at a very 
late period in his school course. 

The reading books represent the literature of the language in 
the school. What use do we make of them? One of my friends, 
the other day, a member of the Boston School Committee, very 
irreverently compared them to “boarding-house hash.” After 
some thought, having had considerable experience in both direc- 
tious, | am sorry to say that I am unable to decide which is most 
scandalized in the comparison. 

As a rule, the reading-book in the common school consists of a 
scrappy collection of odds and ends from the whole range of au- 
thors in the language, without any systematic arrangement; and, 
apparently, the selections have been made almost solely with ref- 
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erence to the use that may be made of them for elocutionary pur- 
poses, training of the voice, etc. At any rate, nineteen-twentieths 
of the instruction from them is in the direction of attempts to 
make fine readers and good elocutionists. Certainly, to read well 
is an accomplishment not to be despised, and in all the years of a 
child’s school-life is deserving of special attention; but to consume 
such an immense amount of time as is usually the case in a course 
of training which not unfrequently results in a style of reading in 
which “mouthing” and the worst faults of the stage are predomi- 
nant, is not worthy of commendation. 

Yet pupils are trained in this way up to the age of fourteen, fifteen, 
and sixteen, with scarcely an attempt to prepare the mind to compre- 
hend the best thoughts of the best authors of our language. If the 
principal object in studying‘ the Latin language is to introduce the 
pupil to a literature where the whole spirit and drift of thought 
is differcnt from our own, and to lead him to see beauty of im- 
agery and expression while studying the pages of the Roman poct 
and prose writer, in order that he may come to the perusal of the 
pages of our own literature with a keener eye and an added sense 
of power, — how strange, when we consider that our literature, in 
wealth of thought and variety of form, is as much superior to the 
Latin, as Christianity is to paganism,— how strange, I say, that 
almost no attempt is made to derive similar benefit from the pages 
of good authors in the preparatory course of study. When but a 
boy, and in charge of a district school in the country, I chanced to 
be in a community where were a number of German families. 
The heads of these families were glass-blowers, a business not 
specially promotive of intellectual culture. With one of these 
families | boarded. With social habits very different from our 
own, it was the custom for two or three of these families to meet 
almost nightly. 

At these little gatherings I was often present. Frequently, in 
the course of conversation, some allusion would be made to Ger- 
man writers. At once the language changed from English to 
German, quotation followed quotation from Schiller and others, — 
discussion, comparison, criticism, a perfect babel of words. Com- 
pelled to keep silent, only half understanding the language, and 
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still less of the sentiment, I became more disgusted with Schiller 
and all his tribe, than even with the sour-crout. 

Added years, and more experience, have induced me to look 
upon those little meetings as exceedingly suggestive. Here were 
a people of a comparatively low rank in the social scale, with a 
training in the schools of their own country no higher than our 
common schools are supposed to furnish and yet able to discuss 
intelligently, appreciatingly, even lovingly, the beauties of Schiller 
and other German poets. 


(To be concluded in next number.) 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. NO. 6. 
THE CLAUSE-FORM. THE DEMONSTRATIVE CLAUSE. 


WE saw, in our last article, that this sentence is the largest 
element of discourse, and consequently should be first considered 
in the study of language; we saw likewise that the sentence con- 
tains two indispensable elements, —subject and predicate, — and 
that such a relation exists between the one and the other, that 
they cannot be used interchangeably, and that consequently we 
can always easily distinguish the subject from the predicate. 

From what was said, also, it is evident that what we term the 
communication of thought, consists in building up in the mind of 
the hearer, out of material which constitutes the common stock of 
knowledge, expressed always by the common abstract terms of our 
language, a conception similar to the conception in the mind of the 
speaker. The hearer’s knowledge is, so to speak, the building 
material,— the lumber, bricks, or mortar. The speaker is the 
builder. If the material be limited in quantity or in kind, the 
builder, however skilful, will have small success. There is little to 
build with. On the other hand, if the builder be wanting in skill, 
in intelligence, or in acquaintance with his-work, however abundant 
the material, he will have little success. If, however, the building 
material be abundant, and the speaker a skilful architect, he will 
erect in the mind of his hearer a mental structure that shall, in 
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every instance, be the exact image of his own conception; and if he 
has besides a cultivated taste, and a knowledge of the best methods 
of embodying it in form, he may, if he choose, make the structure 
already built and perfected, likewise beautiful with grace and 
ornament. Thus a sentence-maker is a thought-builder, —an 
architect of conceptions The plan or model is furnished him. It 
is the conception already in his own mind. His material is so 
many of the verbal symbols that constitute the English tongue, as 
his hearer understands. His success consists in using what 
material he has, in such a way as to reproduce most perfectly his 
own thoughts. 

From what has been said, it is easy to see why it is difficult to 
talk intelligibly to a promiscuous audience, representing all 
degrees of acquirement, and especially why it is difficult to dis- 
course to children. 

We pass now from the consideration of the sentence, to tlie in- 
vestigation of the next largest grammatical element, viz., the clause. 

Now, all the grammatical elements used in the structure of a 
sentence may be divided into three classes. These, being merely 
verbal forms for the expression of thought, rather than forms of 
thought itself, we will call word.forms, phrase-forms, and clause.forms. 
Passing for the present the word-forms and the phrase-forms, we 
will consider the most important of these viz., the clause-furm. 

And, first, let us have a definite conception of what we are to 
understand by a clause-form. I would say, then, that a clause- 
form, a3 we are now to understand it, is simply a dependent sentence ; 
that is, dependent in this sense, that of itself it does not make con- 
plete sense. In all other essentials, it is like the sentence. We al- 
ready understand the nature of a sentence, hence we may at once 
understand the general character of a clause-form. Like the sen- 
tence, it has a subject and a predicate; and the subject likewise 
holds the same logical relation to the predicate, as in the case of 
the sentence. The specific difference is, as we have said, that the 
sentence-form expresses a complete, the clause-form an incomplete 
thought. Thus, “ He will come,” is a sentence form. “ (Says) 
that he will come,” is a claase-form. 

Now we shall find on examination, that the clause-form, thus 
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defined, is one of the most important, and indeed one of the most 
interesting grammatical elements in our language; or, in fact, in 
any language, for all "languages use constantly this grammatical 
organism or instrument for the expression of thoughts. And let 
me say, moreover, in this connection, that a thorough mastery of 
this element, in all its different grammatical forms and logical uses, 
will be the mastery of no small part of all that is desirable to be 
known in the syntactical structure of any language. 

Let us, then, examine carefully this very beautiful organic struc 
ture in language. 

We have, then, by way of beginning our investigations, the fol 
lowing expressions: “ He saw that the sun was rising ;” “he saw 
the sun (to) rise;” “he saw the sun rising.” ‘Now, in the above, 
we have the same thought expressed in different ways, with 
only a slight modification in the nature of the thought itself. The 
simple fact expressed independently would take the sentence-form 
thus: “ The sun rises”; expressed dependently, it may take any one 
of the three forms above. But it will be observed on examination, 
that in each of the three forms in question, “ thut the sun was ris- 
ing;” “ the sun (to) rise;” and “the sun rising,” there is a subject, 
viz., “ the sun,” and a predicate affirming something of that subject, 
viz., “was rising,” “to rise,” “rising.” It is also evident that all 
these forms are equally predicative in force, in that they all equally 
affirm something of the subject. It is true they do not all affirm 
with precisely the same logical force. There is a shade of differ- 
ence in the method, or if you please in the grammatical mood of the 
affirmation; but in every case there is affirmation. If the three were 
exact logical equivalents, two of them would long ago have become 
obsolete English, if indeed we can suppose them ever to have 
existed at all, for language, like nature, never preserves any useless 
material. They differ in logical force about as much as many in- 
dividual words which we term synonyms differ from one another, — 
synonyms have not the same, but analogous significations, — so 
these three forms of expression express not precisely the same, but 
analogous thoughts. 

If it be said that in the last form, “the sun rising,” the predi- 
cation is, substantially, an adyective element and not a predicative, we 
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reply, that although it may possess some adjective element features, 
its predicative character is the essential and leading one, as will be 
evident if we make the participle purely adjective in force. Thus, 
“ He saw the rising sun.” Assuredly there is a vast difference in 
the thought, between “ (saw) the sun rising,” and “(saw) the rising 
sun;” or between “(saw) a machine mowing,” and (saw) a mowing 
machine. 

Now, since each of these three expressions in the nature of its 
organic structure comes under our definition of a clause-form, we 
must include them all under that head; and inasmuch as they all 
express thoughts synonymous, or at least cognate, and can often 
be used interchangeably with only a slight modification of sense, 
we will call them cognate clause-forms. 

Having now considered these three cognate clauses generally, 
and chiefly with reference to their relation to one another, we will 
study more closely the structure and peculiarities of each. 

“Saw that the sun was rising,” besides a subject and a predicate, 
contains a connective word, viz., that. Now, on examination, we 
shall find that his form of the cognate clauses is always introduced 
by this connective, or an equivalent for it, either expressed or 
clearly understood. In affirmative propositions it has no equiv- 
alent, and is used invariably; but after words of fearing and cau- 
tion, it has an equivalent in the word “ Jest,” thus (“ feared) Jest (or, 
that) he would come.” The word but, after words of doubting, is 
sometimes used in its place, but always improperly, and hence should 
be noticed only to be corrected, thus (‘no doubt) but ye are the peo- 
ple,’ Job, 12, 2,— should be, “ that ye are the people”; and again, 
(“there is no question) due Milton had,” etc., (Addison,) should be 


" that Milton bad,” ete. 


Again, on the other hand, the connective “ that” is sometimes used 
in the sense of “ in order that,” or “so that.” When used thus, it is 
indeed the same word in point of form, but a different term en- 
tirely in point of force, and never introduces the cognate clause 
under consideration. Thus, note the difference in the following: 
“ (Believed) that he might learn ;” here we have the simple connec- 
tive “that” : “ (Studied) that he might learn ;” here “ that” means 
“in order that,’ and we have, in consequence, an entirely different 
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kind of clause. This difference is manifest, among other things, in 
the different functions performed by the two clauses, one being an 
objective, the other a modifying element. 

Again, that is sometimes used in the sense of a relative pronoun, 
or a relative adverb; thus “the same man that (= whom) I saw,” 
“ Arrived at the same hour ¢hat (— at which) you did.” “It was 
in Boston that (= where) I saw him.” In neither of these cases 
do we have the demonstrative clause. Now, the simple connective 
“that,” the invariable prepositive of the clause in question, is pecu- 
liar and distinct in use and force from all the other subordinate con- 
nectives. It, or its only equivalent, lest, is the only subordinate 
connective, that can introduce a swhstantive clause. It therefore 
stands out prominently, among all the connective words, as a kind 
of regal conjunction. It likewise lays claim to no unimportant 
lineage, for it descended from no mere dumb connective, but from 
nothing less than a clever, gesticulating demonstrative pronoun, 
with forefinger ever up and pointing! 

In our early English, clause-forms were rare. Sentence-forms 
were very largely used instead. Thus, in our translation of the 
Old Testament, what may be called the sentence-form of discourse 
prevails almost entirely. Thus “ The Lord said unto Moses, ‘ The 
man shall be surely put to death ;’” for “That the’ man should be put to 
death.” “And Balak said unto Baalim, What hast thou done unto 
me?” for « Balak asked Baalim what he had done unto him.” 

We find everywhere in old English, the direct or sentence-form of 
discourse largely prevailing. This method, however, was not 
chosen because of its greater energy and vividness, but because it 
was the only method. The oblique or clause.form of discourse was 
confined by the necessities of the language almost entirely to the 
use of the relative clause, and the ‘use of this clause, even, was 
very much restricted, 

The first modification of the regular sentence-form discourse, 
seems to have been in the use of the demonstrative pronoun 
“that,” with the objective sentence in apposition. Thus “(He 
said) that, viz, I will go.” Tuis, however, would soon be resolved 
into “ (He said) that he would go.” We sometimes find a construc- 
tion somewhat similar to this intermediate construction between 
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the sentence-form and the clause-form in the Latin: Thus, “Et 
illud intelligo, Quirites, omnium ora in me conversa esse.” Sallust. 
I perceive, that (viz.) the fuces of all are turned upon me. 

Indeed, in the Greek, the exact transitional form sometimes 
appears. Thus, Ipégevog cimev, Ors ** Adrog cius Ov Znreig.” Proxenos 
said that 1 am he whom you seek. Zenophon. 

Now, as the clause-form under consideration is, as we have seen, 
always introduced by the connection that, or an equivalent for it, 
either expressed or understood, and as this connection, which is 
the peculiar characteristic of this clause, is demonstrative in force, 
preserving even in the clause something of its original etymologi- 
cal significance, we will name this element the demonstrative clause- 
form. 

Having now learned the general character of this clause, we 
would have the pupil study all the facts pertaining (1) to its struct- 
ure, (2) to its various uses, and (3) to its logical connection with the 
principal verb in the proposition. 

He has already learned in regard to its structure, that it consists 
of a subject and a predicate, and is always introduced by the demon- 
strative connective that, or lest = that; that it is never introduced 
by that in the seuse of “in order that,” “so that,” and that, conse- 
quently, all clauses introduced by that in any one of these significa- 
tions, belong to another classification. 

He must also learn to distinguish carefully the demonstrative 
clause from a relative clause introduced by the word that = which, 
or uho, or where. Thus he must carefully distinguish cases like the 
following: (“Said) that he might learn.” “ (Studied) that (= in or- 
der that) he might learn.” (“Something) that (= which) he might 
learn.” (‘It was here) that (= where) he learned most. 

We would also have him note that this clause may have its 
predicative term in the indicative, the potential, or the subjunctive 
mood; thus (“Said) that he was here,’ indic. (“Said) that he 
might be here,” potential. (** Wished) that he were here.” subj. 

Again, the connection is often omitted. Thus, “ Told me (that) 
he would go.” “ Believed (that) he cun do it.” “Fears (lest) he may 
do it.” 

Sometimes an expletive is found in the body of the clause. Thus, 
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(“ said) that i¢ was wrong to deccive.” (“Said) that there were 
several others present.” 

In the second place, in regard to its uses it should be noted, that 
being a substantive element always, it may perform all the func- 
tions in a proposition that any substantive term may. A noun 
may have five and on/y five uses in a proposition. It may be the 
subject of a verb; the object of a verb; the predicate after and 
with the copula; and, appositive, and as the grammars say, the object 
of a preposition. Now, the demonstrative clause may have all 
these five uses. Thus, “ That he was guilty (was believed).” Sub- 
ject. “(They believed) that he was guilty.” Object. (“ The belief 
was) that he was guilty.” Predicative. (“ The belief), that he was 
guilty (prevailed).” Appositive. (“Was condemned) IN that he 
was guilty.” 

In respect to its logical connection with the principal verb, it 
should be said, that this, in common with all other subs‘antive 
clause-forms, is almost invariably found with verbs denoting, 

1. Physical sensation, as, hear, see, feel. 

2. Mental state and action, as, believe, think. 

3. Mental feeling and emotion, as, rejoice, grieve. 

4. Communication of thought, as, tell, say, etc. 

To these may be added a few others, mostly impersonal forms, 
as, 2¢ came to pass, it happened, ete. 

When used as an appositive, the word it modifies will always 
be one of the above in point of meaning. Thus, “ the news that 
the enemy was defeated.” Here the word news denotes communica- 
tion of thought. “The thought that we must die.” Here thought is 
a word of mental state. 

Such, then, in structure, in function, and in logical relation to 
the word upon which it depends, is the demonstrative clause-form, 
There is no more important or interesting grammatical element in 
our language. Of the three cognate clauses it has by far the 
largest use in the English. It should be studied carefully by the 
pupil, so as to be recognized at once whenever it occurs, and when 
recognized, its particular use in the proposition, and the words 
with which it holds a logical relation, should be pointed out; and 
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all this should be done before the pupil is permitted to parse one 
word. Thus, and thus only, can he lay the foundations of a 
thorough scientific knowledge of our language. 

In the next Teacher we will discuss the infinitive clause-form. 


H. R. G. 





A CHRISTMAS TALK. 


A WEEK ago, Monday evening, we had our Christmas celebration 
at Jollity Hall. The Christmas tree, the music, the company, were 
all fine. Half the teachers, within five miles, were present, includ- 
ing my particular friend, Mr. Adam Ben Thorn. The latter sat 
apart, with his wife, attentively surveying the festive scene, when I 
joined him. 

“Aren’t you going to trip it ‘on the light fantastic toe’ this 
evening ?” I said. 

“T hadn’t been thinking anything about that,” he replied, med- 
itatively, as he made room for me on the settee beside him. “ We 
are celebrating, to-night, the birth of the Great Teacher,” he contin- 
ued; “and some how this evening, perhaps because | see so many 
fellow teachers before me, I am peculiarly impressed with the idea 
that He was the Great Teacher. I have been thinking if the 
Master would step into our schools some day, and teach for us, 
in all his sweet and gentle majesty, if he would not allay the evil 
that lurks in the minds of the children there, and bring out, and in- 
tensify only the good; if he would not lead the children forth be- 
neath the blue sky, and teach them truths so sweet and holy, that 
they would have little taste for the great quantities of books that 
now serve, perhaps, quite as much to clog the mind as to enrich it. 
Ah, surely, our profession is the grandest in the world, and the 
world will yet see it!” As Mr. Ben Thorn paused, I noted 
that his spectacles beamed with a borrowed light. 

He continued: “ Think of the condition of this world to-night 
without its school-mistresses and school-masters. They are yet to 
uproot the shams, quackeries, and superstitions of the world. 
Banish the school and you banish the republic. Even the preacher's 
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success depends very much upon the quality of the training the 
little folks get from our common schools. I hold that our work is 
the grandest, because it is the teacher that has most to do in form- 
ing character.” 

“ A minute ago,” said I, “ you spoke of Christ as a practical school- 
teacher. How do you imagine He would deal with corporal 
punishment, for instance ?” 

“T presume that matter would take care of itself. A perfect 
teacher would be very sure not to awaken any ill nature that 
might not be allayed by moral means. Now that you speak of it, 
I devoutly wish that teachers would give full, candid reports upon 
this subject, that this riddle of corporal punishment might be more 
readily solved. This is one great question for the teacher of the 
present day — this question of school punishments. School commit- 
tees have postponed a fair solution of the riddle by giving out 
beforehand that he who never resorts to corporal punishment is the 
best teacher; hence, some of our teachers get whatever advantage 
there may be in a vigorous use of the rod, and then quietly allow 
the committee to think they never use it at all, and get whatever 
advantage there may be in that, which is sometimes considerable. 

“What!” said I, in surprise, “do you intend to tell me that the 
teachers of this town do not report every case of corporal punish- 
ment as the rules require? ” 

“T mean to tell you that the practice of teachers in this matter 
is so various, that we have no means of discovering whether cor- 
poral punishment is good for a school or not, so far as teachers’ 
reports are concerned.” 

“You astonish me,” said LI. 

“T suggest,” said my friend, “that as I know every teacher 
present, and will introduce you, that you make inquiry regarding 
the modes of reporting punishments, and see whether anything is 
likely to be gained by the present method.” 

I soon found myself in earnest conversation with Mr. Snow- 
drop, principal of the Midland grammar school, which contaius 
450 pupils. “ When we first received the printed rules,” said Mr. 
Snowdrop, “I at once asked our school committee, or at least one 
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member of it, what he meant by ‘corporal punishment. ‘Pun- 
ishment with a whip, stick, ferule or ruler,’ he replied, promptly. 
‘Thank you,’ said I, and from that moment my assistants and 
myself punished with leather straps. We had no cases of ‘cor- 
poral punishment’ to report,” and Mr. Snowdrop rubbed his hands 
briskly. 

Presently I was talking with Miss Dulce. “I hold,” she said, 
“that the committee have no right to interfere with my manage- 
ment of my school, if the order is perfect.” 

I should never have to whip if children learned to obey at 
home. Let the committee begin with the home instead of the 
school. They have as good a right; but not one case of whip- 
ping will I report, and many others say the same, while others 
manage without a stick by making children hold books at arms 
length, and all manner of such petty meannesses. The idea of a 
full grown man or woman thumping heads, pulling ears, or squeez- 
ing the ears between the thumb and a brass key! It is detestable! 

I did not need to make the acquaintance of Mr. Azbury, since 
he was my teacher years ago. Indeed, he has taught so long that 
it is reported that he came over in the May Flower. His sarcastic 
tongue does the punishing in his school. No corporal punishment 
there. I need not particularize, but simply remark, that long after 
Mr. Azbury has passed away from the scenes of earth, the bitter 
and hurtful words that he has addressed to his pupils, will be 
remembered with burning cheeks and kindling eyes. Alas, that he 
does not realize that the heart is tenderer than the legs! 

“]T wish,” remarked Mr. Ben Thorn, when I rejoined him, “ that 
onr legislature would define and prohibit corporal punishment, 
that we might know the teachers who can teach without it. Some- 
times our best teachers rank low because they report faithfully.” 

Mr. Ben Thorn would have said more, but our talk was prema- 
turely closed for the evening. The cornet sounded, and [ led forth 
Miss Pinkwhite for the Portland Fancy. As the sets were filling, 
I turned to my fair partner and said, “Pray tell me, Miss Pink- 
white, how you report cases of corporal punishment? I have been 
secking information upon the subject all the evening.” 

“ Certuinly,” said she, with charming frankness. “I have in 
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vented a way which I expect to have patented. I call out a 
wretched scapegrace (they are plenty in my school), and give him 
a sound thrashing. Then I say, ‘ You have got just one third of 
your whipping. Behave better or you will get the rest to-morrow !’ 
In the course of a week, perhaps, I give him another third. When 
I have given him three-thirds, then I, of course, report one whip- 
ping. If the case were urgent I presume I should whip by sixths. 
Indeed, I believe one of my full whippings at one time, might be 
injurious to health,” 

A moment later the music commenced. “ ‘On with the dance,’ ” 
said she, “‘let joy be unconfined.’” REVILO. 





THE GIFT OF LANGUAGE. IL. 


How earnestly I wish I might impress my own conviction upon 
the heart of every teacher, that the want of any vital principle in 
education is like the loss of one of the physical senses or organs, 
leaving the child unhelped and undefended in all his future course. 

And the want of language is one of the vital ones. In an article 
upon this subject in the January number, two points were urged: 
First, that thought and language should constitute the two parts of 
the single aim of intellectual education; and secord, that besides 
an increased measure of attention to expression in all school work, 
some definite time be given to it as a branch of study in itself. It 
has long been done among older children in what we call our gram- 
mar schools, but in a technical, narrow manner, like instruction in 
a foreign tongue. What we want is, a kind of teaching that shall 
create an enthusiasm for correct and elegant speech! It is strange 
that we have ever been content without it when its value is so 
great and the labor of securing it so trifling. 

We spend hour upon hour in teaching children to spell words 
with which they, for the most part, neither have nor can have any 
acquaintance, because it is a disgrace not to spell all the words of 
the English language. It is like knowing the names of all the peo- 
ple of a city, while having acquaintance with only a few of the most 
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common. Let us attend more to the acquaintance and the names 
will mean something. ; 

I feel great delicacy in entering upon the second part of my 
task —the suggestion of methods for reaching this end. It has 
been done by distinguished educators in incipient grammars to so 
little purpose, that teachers have come to take it for granted that it 
cannot be done. Not that there has been no success in doing what 
was attempted, but the success, when reached, has not affected lan- 
guage in general; the pupils have been of that perverse class 
among their elders, 


** Who know the right and yet the wrong pursue.” 


There are, however, one or two principles which have not been 
insisted upon, so far as I know, in Elementary Treatises upon Lan- 
guage; and my confidence in them being based upon experience, 
will perhaps justify me in recommending them to others. 

The first of these is, that, so far as practical purposes go, all 
thought must be considered incomplete, and by so much valueless, 
that does not find expression in words. 

Again, it is not enough that suitable statements are given by 
which to represent thought upon any subject; there is need that 
these elements of language shall lose their foreign character in a 
process of naturalization, and so be made working citizens — or- 
ganic parts of the mental realm they enter. 

Let us imagine a company of primary teachers cut adrift from 
grammars and quite in sympathy with the wants of little children 
with these two principles to guide their search for methods. Each 
explores for herself in her own school-room. 

Miss A. says, “I will set my children talking, and seek to dis- 
cover their needs.” Next day, she gains a little time, and at ten 
minutes before four, tells her children that they may talk a little if 
they like. They do like, but she finds herself a spectator while 
they take a recess. ~ 

She remedies this by saying next day when the time comes, — 
“You may talk but it must be one at a time so that all can hear.” 


This time there is not too much talking —like the man who put 
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his mouth to the ear trumpet of his deaf neighbor, they can think 
of nothing to say. 

A little thought convinces her that these two failures were to be 
expected, — children must have something to talk about. Eager 
to try her new plan, she does not wait for the end of the session, 
but getting stillness and the first position, proposes her subject, “ A 
pleasant day.” She may be pardoned for breaking the awkward 
pause that ensued with fault-finding; but she is in earnest, and her 
children are teaching her how they must be taught. 

A few days later she stumbled upon her course of language les- 
sons, at ten minutes before school time, in this way. Jolmie’s face 
was full of something he wanted to tell, and she said, “It’s a bright 
day, isn’t it, Johnie?” “Ys’m,and my father’s coming to have me 
dismissed.” “Dismissed?” “Ys’m, we've got company, and we ’re 
going down the harbor, me and my father and my two cousins.” “That 
will be nice; but it would be better to say, father and my two cousins 
and I, —here’s Fred, tell him who are going down the harbor with 
you.” This time it was right; but Johnie had outdone himself, and 
beginning to feel a rising consciousness of himself, he subsided into 
happy anticipations. Miss A. feels she has made a beginning, but is 
as bashful as a new prima-donna, and feels for her bell; but spying 
a hand, pauses to give permission, and gets — “I’ve got seventeen 
cents,” a response from her encourages another, who boasts, “I’ve 
got three dollars and twenty-four cents in my bank!” “Can’t you 
say I have three dollars, instead of I have got, and Jimmie may tell 
us about his seventeen cents again.” Now there are five hands 
raised, and as many children are made contented merely to ave their 
possessions; Johnie, by this time, has recovered himself, and tells, 
with a little help from Miss A., about the picnic at the fort, visiting 
the school-ship, and’ sundry other anticipations of the afternoon’s 


pleasures, 


Next morning, a report of the afternoon is called for, and not 
content with Johnie’s preéminence, others are-emboldencd to relate 
sundry exploits, while half the school have consulted their banks 
and have financial reports to make, in which, though with some 
reluctance, they consent to eliminate the word which Miss A. has 
tabooed. 
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In a week, Miss A. reports the conversations as prospering ; she 
has not ventured to enter upon them in school time, but nearly all 
her children are induced to come earlier, and she lets the hour pass, 
sometimes, in her enthusiasm. The faults she finds in the conver- 


sations, she corrects as they occur in the answers of the children - 


during the day. One or two continued stories establish a natural 
connection, and the exercise becomes an institution. I{ their little 
wells run dry, she makes use of her prerogative as one of them, 
and tells something very like what they can tell, — watching the 
while for an indication of response. The subjects that are discussed, 
the information given, the questions asked and answered, would 
astonish parents and school committee. In many homes, parents 
and older brothers and sisters are instructed by these young scions, 
with Miss A. for authority, ‘what is and what is not right to say,” 
and the school work is fully permeated with a spirit of freedom and 
enthusiasm quite unknown before. 

Miss B. is sure she has no aptitude for conversations; is afraid 
she needs instruction more than the children and must do some- 
thing she can methodize. Of her experience, a report next month. 





NOAH WEBSTER’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Or the Speller more than fifty millién copies have been sold, and its present 
rate of production is about one million copies per annum, During the last year, 
one million and eighty-three thousand were made. During the year succeeding 
the war, one million five hundred and ninety-siz thousand seven hundred and 
eight were sold. More than fifty million American children have thus received 
their early intellectual training, and moral impressions, from this little manual. 
What other human teacher has had such a host of pupils? It may be mentioned 
that during the war, the South, whilst compelled to get along mainly without 
new supplies of books, except a few English Bibles and Prayer Books, run in 
through the blockade, found its need of Webster’s Spelling Book so sore, that a 
surreptitious edition was published in Macon, Ga., yet in quite a primitive style 
of mechanical execution, and wholly without the engravings; so that the “ Milk- 
maid ” and the “ Boy who stole Apples” appeared without the pictorial repre- 
sentations, 

It takes one hundred and ninety-four thousand seven hundred and eighteen 
pounds of paper to make one million spellers; and hence, fifty million requires 
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nine million seven hundred and thirty-five thousand nine hundred pounds of 
paper — the amount actually used. The regular product of one million annually 
gives three thousand two hundred and five for each secular day, or, over five 
copies per minute, for the ten working hours of each day. And this rate of five 
copies per minute has continued for fifty years. No other book besides the 


’ Bible, it is believed, has ever had so large a sale. Fifty million copies, placed 


lengthwise in a continuous line, would make a row over ten thousand miles long. 
Dr. Webster supported himself and a large family, during the twenty or thirty 
years he was employed in the preparation of his large Dictionary, mainly by a 
copyright of one cent ox less on his Spelling Book. 

Dr. Webster's plan, which had its inception in the American Spelling Book, 
culminated in the Dictionary, “ Webster’s Unabridged.” To its compilation and 
perfection Dr. Webster devoted thirty of the best years of his life. In the 
original preparation, he was largely aided by the labors of others. It has un- 
dergone two revisions since his death, and full thirty years of earnest literary 
labor were expended upon the last one, more than five having been devoted, 
by an eminent European scholar, to the perfection of the etymologies alone, ren- 
dering the work in this department now quite unrivalled. In the preparation 
and perfection of the larger work, and the several abridgements, full one hun- 
dred years of diligent intellectual toil, it is believed, have been expended. 

Of the ten abridgements, most of them have been republished in England, 
and several have avery large sale there. One has on its title-page, “ seventy- 
fifth thousand.” Over sixty tons of paper are annually employed in the manufac- 
ture of the abridgements in this country, aggregating 1,160,000 sheets of paper, 
which, spread out singly, would cover forty square miles. They are found in almost 
every school-house in the land. Two hundred to three hundred tons of paper are 
now used annually in the preparation of the Webster books, speller included. 
A careful estimate gives the enormous quantity of 17,047,100 pounds of paper, as 


the quantity used in the manufacture of all the Webster books, from the com- | 


mencement, or 8,523 tons. The volumes made from this must have been suf- 
ficient to form a pile of hardly less magnitude than the great pyramid of Egypt. 

Over three hundred thousand sheep have been divested of their skins to cover 
these books. ’ 

At a fair estimate, one thousand persons are deriving their means of support 
from the manufacture and sale of these books at the present time, reckoning the 
preparation of the materials, and allowing the usual number of those dependent 
upon the labor of others. More than a quarter of a million of dollars have been 
paid to the family of Dr. Webster, since his death, as copyright on his works. 
New York Tribune, Dec. 31, 1870. 


As the best-tempered sword is the most flexible, so the truly generous are 
the most pliant and courteous to their inferiors. 


Most of the shadgws that cross our path through lifeare caused by our stand 
ing in our own light. 
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Editor's Department. 


— Few of our readers are aware of the amount of time given by 
some of the friends of the Teacher to advance its interests. Mr. D. 
W. Jones, the Chairman of the Finance Committee, devoted the 
major part of his Christmas vacation to sending out circulars, corres- 
ponding with teachers, and preparing the subscription-books for the 
present year. Under his lead, measures have been taken for a thor- 
ough canvass of all the towns and cities of the State for subscribers. 
The teachers with whom he has corresponded have so well seconded 
his efforts that, as far as heard from, every town and school-section 
has increased its number of subscribers. Already we are assured 
there will be no falling off in subscriptions; and should the other 
portions of the State do as well as the parts heard from, there will be 
a very handsome increase. A little earnest work on the part of each 
canvasser, a determination that as far as his section is concerned 
there shall be an increase, and as large an increase as possible, will 
bring about the result. Such thorough work as A. E. Winship did 
last year in Plymouth County would give us thousands of new names, 
and enable the Publishing Committee to enlarge the Teacher and 
increase its usefulness. 


— Tur Epvcationat Room, our publishing office, is on the second 


_ floor of the Globe Theatre Building, 366 Washington street, and is 


open daily from nine, A. M., till five, p. m., and usually till a later 
hour. ‘Teachers and friends of education are invited to visit it freely 
and enjoy its advantages. The various school-books published in this 
country will be found on its shelves, and our educational exchanges 


upon its tables. The educational discussions on the first and third 


Saturday afternoons of each month, being less formal, take a more 
practical turn than those of our large educational meetings, and never 
fail to be profitable. These discussions are open to all. It is unnec- 
essary to add,— ladies as well as gentlemen, for none of our educa- 
tional associations make any distinction in regard to sex. Visitors 
will always find Mr. Allen or his daughter at the Room, ready to give 
them a cordial welcome, furnish information, or transact business. 


— Bosron has now a regular Kindergarten School. It is located in 
the building on Somerset street formerly occupied by the Training 
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School, and is under the charge of Mrs. Thomas.” She is a Normal 
School graduate, and has been very successful as a Primary School 
teacher. Having been well trained in Froebel’s methods, she is 
now illustrating them im the experimental school lately established 
by the Boston School Committee. Good results have already been 
attained, though the school has been in operation but four months. 
The Kindergarten methods have a scientific basis, and are most hap- 
pily devised to give a child the use of his faculties. A teacher, how- 
ever, to meet with entire success must be well trained, very patient 
and skilful, and have charge of but few scholars. Mrs. Thomas has 
twenty-three scholars. These she gets along very well with because 
she has one or two assistants who are with her to learn the Kinder- 
garten methods. We should think fifteen scholars quite enough for 
an ordinary teacher. 


— Tue Connecticut School Journal has been resuscitated, and will be 
published under direction of the State Teachers’ Association, at New 
Haven, Terms: $1.50 a year, in advance. H.C. Davis is Resident 
Editor. The Board of Editors is composed of able educators, most 
of them well-known in the educational world. So there can be no 
doubt of the success of the Journal in a literary point of view. Its 
financial success will depend upon the teachers of Connecticut; and 
the earnestness and determination which they manifested in the State 
meeting in regard to its revival will, no doubt, secure that also. We 
congratulate the Connecticut teachers on the handsome appearance 
and valuable contents of the first issue, now before us, and advise 
every one of them promptly to subscribe for the Journal, and thus 
relieve those who have taken the laboring oar in its publication from 
any anxiety. If they wish to know how much better their own Jour- 
nal is than the Massachusetts Teacher, we suggest that they subscribe 
for the latter also. 


— Tue Legislature is now well at work attending to the various 
interests of the State. The Committee on Education is an unusually 
able one. Hon. Grorer H. Monroe, chairman, graduated from one 
of the best of all colleges, a newspaper office, and is an active and 
influential member of the Boston School Board. Hon. ANprew J. 
BartnoLtomew, of Worcester county, a graduate of Yale college, is a 
lawyer. Rey. Georce Purnam, D. D., is one of the ablest of Unita- 
rian clergymen. He is a graduate of Harvard college, and has been 
for many years a member of the corporation of that institution. He 
is therefore conversant with educational questions, especially those 
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relating to university education. Rev. Tuomas Hr, D. D., ex- 
president of Antioch and Harvard colleges, is well known in the 
educational world, and will be recognized by every one as the right 
man in the right place. Henry S. Wasnsurn is a graduate of Brown 
University, a prominent member of the Boston School Board, and 
chairman of the sub-committee on the Latin school. Jonmn S. Batp- 
WIN is a graduate of the Connecticut Normal School, and carries on 
that very successful educational institution, The Worcester Spy. Rev. 
Gerorce H. Viseert is a Universalist clergyman of Rockport, and was 
a student at Tufts college. If President Coolidge and Speaker 
Jewell have been as fortunate in constructing their other committees, 
the people of Massachusetts may congratulate themselves upon the 
ability and character of their legislators, and be assured that all 
measures will be well considered, and only wise legislation proposed. 


— Tue Bureau of Education, at Washington, is growing in public 
favor. The appropriation bill before the House of Representatives 
has been amended by inserting $6,000, instead of $4,500, for the ex- 
penses of this department. This sum, we presume, will allow the 
employment of another clerk. The appointment of Gen. Eaton, as 
commissioner, took most of us by surprise. He has, however, proved 
himself competent for the position. He seems to possess a peculiar 
fitness for the work now to be done, which is, first of all, to show the 
country, especially its law-makers at Washington, that the Bureau of 
Education can be of some practical service. This, Gen. Eaton has, 
to some extent, already accomplished. His reports have appealed to 
the common sense of the people, and his practical knowledge of the 
condition of affairs in those States which have neglected to establish 
a system of public schools, and his acquaintance with the best public 
school systems, have enabled him to make wise suggestions and in- 
fluence proposed legislation. The former commissioner was remark- 
ably successful in collecting information in regard to systems of edu- 
cation and institutions of learning. It is for Gen. Eaton to bring 


such information into shape, and make it subservient to the advance- 
ment of public education. 





MEETING OF CLASSICAL AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers will be held in Boston, in the 
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Hall of the English High School House, Bedford street, on Friday 
and Saturday, February 24th and 25th, 1871, commencing at 9: 30 
A.M. 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 


The Subjunctive Mood. 
The Middle Voice in Greek and Latin. 
Greek and Roman proper names. 
Points of agreement between English and Latin. 
Proper use of English in the School-room. 
Proper methods of Study. 
A course in History for High Schools and Academies. 
Teaching of English Synonymes and Derivation. 
Botany, — what to do, — and how to do it. 
10. Relation of the branches of Mathematics to each other. 
11. False views of honor among students, 
12. Is the failure of so many students in college attributable to the prepara- 
tory schools ? 


P*PPFrPrer > 


© 
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A full attendance is requested. Brief essays on most of the 
topics will be presented by prominent educators. It is hoped also 
that each teacher will prepare himself to speak on some of the topics 
to be discussed. 3 

S. H. Taytor, President. 

W. F. Brapsury, Recording Secretary. 





MEETINGS FOR DISCUSSION. 


Tue Teachers’ Meeting having been recrganized, will hold its ses- 
sions hereafter, on every first and third Saturday of each month, at 
the Educational Room. The appointments for February are as fol- 
lows :— . | 

Feb. 4th. A discussion on the subject of ‘*‘ School Government.” 

Feb, 18th. A consideration of the question, ‘* What is Educa- 
tion?” 

All teachers and friends of education are cordially invited to be 
present and participate in the discussions. 

Any person desiring to have a particular subject considered, is 
requested to hand it to either of the officers. 

Natuan E, Wiis, President. 


Srwzon J. Dunbar, Secretary. 
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PUBLICATION FUND. fs 
Tue Finance Committee acknowledge additional subscriptions from - a 
H. H. Lincoln, Samuel Tucker, Francis Cogswell, B. F. Hillman, ze . 
Samuel Swan, John D. Philbrick, L. M. Wheelock, D. B. Wheeler, a 
a Geo. W. Neal, W. F. Bradbury, Warren Copeland, A. B. Magoun, L. 4 
% L. Leland, J. W. Armington, E. Hunt, R. C. Metcalf, M. G. Daniell, ee 
iy Wm. C. Collar, S. J. Dunbar, H. B. Miner, D. C. Brown. - if 
i ig # 
4 INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. } 
4 We devoted some space to this subject in our last number; still, a 
a we cannot resist laying before our readers a part of the excellent a 
3 paper read before the Social Science Association, January 2, 1871, a 
ig by Professor C. O. Thompson, of Worcester. It is a clear statement a i 
ce of what has been done and is now doing in that city, under the recent a 4 
| State law in reference to schools for mechanical drawing, and affords ed 
} very useful hints to those interested in establishing such schools else- 3 
a where. We find the paper printed in the Boston Daily Journal of 3 
é January 13th. Omitting the introductory part, which refers briefly a 
to the application of the law, and the classes to be benefited by the “y 
schools organized under it, we will commence with the account of the f 
Worcester school. . ig 
=. The Worcester School Board, acting under the authority conferred by the a 
be statute, at once said: We will open this class for thirty evenings, if twenty per- ‘& 
y sons shall apply within a specified time. The Superintendent issued his notice * i 
es to all persons over fifteen years of age. More than two hundred applied before a Fi 
“a the opening night. Excluding all of these who were members of the public i 
a schools, on the ground of previous provision, there were one hundred and forty- 3x 
a five persons to be organized into classes for instruction in drawing, — 136 men ue if 
4 and 9 women. They were organized alphabetically, in two divisions of 73 and s e 
. 72. In respect of age, there were one over 60, two between 50 and 60, four Bs a 
. between 40 and 50, twenty-eight between 30 and 40, sixty-one between 20 and * Fie 
30, and forty-nine under 20. BS 
In respect of occupation, there were of machinists 42; carpenters, 26; pat- ee 
be tern-makers, 7; teachers, 9; masons, 3; farmers, boot and shoemakers, clerks “Bie 
:. and architects, 4 each; organ-builders, book-keepers, painters, armorers and 4 is 
engravers, 2 each; insurance agents, civil engineers, reed-makers, engineers, at ses 
upholsterers, moulders, wire-drawers, blacksmiths, 1 each ; miscellaneous, 24. “i er 
Since the elass started, two months ago, five have given their places to others, ee 


and six have dropped out. More than half the class walk two miles to get the 
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lessons, and more than two-thirds of them are usually in their seats half an hour 
before the time for beginning. Only five of them have ever been in a drawing 


_ Class before, though voluntary classes have been held in the city for many 


years. 


It is pretty clear that drawing is something more than a mere accomplish- 
ment, and that there are a good many men among our most valuable citizens 
who crave, but cannot afford to pay for instruction in it. 

Each lesson is an hour and a half long, and lessons may be conveniently and ef- 
fectively given semi-weekly during the early winter months. A course of thirty 
lessons may be so planned that another course of a more a‘lvanced sort may follow 
them the succeeding winter. 

The first ten lessons should be in free-hand drawing. ‘This is of great value 
in itself, and as a preparation for instrumental drawing. 

The course of instruction for this introductory instruction is as follows, viz.: 

Three lessons in horizontal and vertical lines, and planes and ornamental 
forms composed of those lines. 

Three lessons in curves. 

Two lessons in perspective. 

Two lessons in review. 

In a class of a hundred and forty-five, there will be some persons who prefer 
to devote the whole time of the course to free-hand practice, At Worcester 
there were forty-eight such. So at the end of the tenth lesson, a free-hand class 
of forty-eight, and two classes in mechanical drawing of forty-four each, were or- 
ganized. ‘The free-hand class go on with the course already begun under Prof. 
Gladwin ; the others receive instructions for the lessons in descriptive geometry, 
and for the rest in lessons adapted to their wants. One is taught by Professor Al- 
den, of the Free Institute, and the other by Mr. Higgins, Superintendent of the 
Washburn Machine Shop. There is one assistant, a student of the Institute, 
who divides his time between the two classes; but tor the highest efficiency each 
class should have an assistant. 

The Worcester classes are fortunate in having so good instructors at hand, and 
in finding them willing to undertake the work. No amount of culture or of skill 
is too good to be put at the service of such classes, It is just as absurd to argue 
that anybody will do for a teacher of “ these evening classes ” as it is to urge “ cheap 
teachers” fur primary schools. Any one who has seen Agassiz at a teachers’ insti- 
tute can understand precisely the bearing of these remarks. A good teacher at 
any price is cheaper than a poor one at any price. He is the vital part of the 
whole scheme, It is required of him that he be a skilful draughtsman, be apt to 
teach, of good training, of large executive ability, and of great personal magnet- 
ism. For drawing demands some thinking and gives generous discipline to the 
perceptive and imaginative faculties, if it be managed by a teacher who knows 
how to call those qualities into action. This teacher has pupils whose minds are 
dulled rather than brightened by their daily dutits, but who come, nevertheless,with 

sharp appetite for the semi-weekly lesson. They want to see their teach- 
er stand at the blackboard and draw — not only that, but make every line with 
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such spirit and decision that their own fingers will follow his by a spontaneous 
movement. There is not only the result, but the agency that produces it ; and 
there is a willing heart to guide their own imperfect work. This is true at least 
of all free-hand instruction. Whether charts and drawing cards, etc., are better 
than nothing, I do not know. Very likely they are. But I am sure that as lac- 
quer and varnish are among the chief obstacles in the way of the beginner in 
physical research, so text-books, charts, etc., hinder more than help such pupils 
as gather for instruction in free-hand drawing. 

How such teachers are to be secured without a Normal School or a Normal 
Class I cannot see. Because any man or woman can draw well, or has had pri- 
vate pupils now and then, or has taught drawing in public schools from drawing- 
cards, it is utterly unsafe to infer that he can manage such classes as we are 
speaking of. In order to do that, he must carefully systematize the subjects to 
be presented, study the best ways of presenting them, and have every result in 
his mind; so that in the class-room the only implement in his hand is a piece 
of chalk, and in the pupil’s a lead pencil. The teacher, of course, has a black- 
board before him, and the pupil a convenient table, a drawing board about 20 
by 24, drawing paper, and a bit of rubber and a few tacks. Under such cir- 
cumstances a good teacher, to plan the work and illustrate it step by step, with 
an expert assistant at the elbows of the class to explain an obscure point, to cor- 
rect mistakes, and to ease clumsy fingers, can accomplish something in thirty 
lessons of substantial value, small though it be, and in the lessons can open the 
way to larger and better results from a mechanical course. 

For this extended course of free-hand work, some large wooden models are 
very convenient, as well as some casts in plaster. ‘The models should be a cube 
of two feet edge, a sphere, a cone, a cylinder, a hexagonal prism, a hollow 
cube and a section of it, a pyramid, a truncated cone or pyramid and a regular 
tetrahedron. 

The cost is very trifling. As to plaster casts of art studies, there is a consider- 
able assortment for sale in New York by Harrie Coffee, and ten or fifteen dol- 
lars will buy a fair supply. But, doubtless, in every town a loan collection 
could be made from private sources, which would be just the thing wanted. 

Now, if any one raises the very fair question, whether, after all, in such cases 
as I have described, any results are obtained at all commensurate with the ex- 
penditure, I can only answer by submitting to his inspection the results thus far 
obtained. 

For the first course of twenty lessons in mechanical drawing, a good part of 
the time, say three-quarters, is spent in learning the elements of descriptive geom- 
etry. Descriptive geometry is mechanical drawing in one sense; that is, it is 
the method of representing any object in horizontal and vertical projection, in 
any position, A knowledge of geometry proper is of incalculable value as a pre- 
liminary, but is not indispensable. The problems to be given must be selected 
with great care, and the aid of a blackbvard, contrived so as to show the two 
planes, is of great importance. A teacher can get some very useful hints by 
consulting a set of lessons given at the HNcole de Dessin, Paris, by Messieurs 
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nd Chaumont. These papers are now, unfortunately, rather scarce, 
but as they are the only really systematic aud practical things of the sort, a 
reprint will undoubtedly appear before long. The remaining fourth may be de- 
voted to simple or complicated problems in construction, according to the profi- 
ciency of each pupil. Some simple models are required in this class also, which 
can be had at small expense. The excellent hand-book of Prof. Warren will 
be of great service to the teacher, and at some time to the pupil. It will be ob- 
served that the method of instruction recommended for the mechanical classes 
differs widely from the one uSually followed in classes connected with our volun- 
tary organizations. That plan is to give the pupils certain arbitrary rules for pro- 
ducing certain results; and pupils are generally allowed to choose their own 
studies. This plan contemplates the mastery of the great principles of projec- 
tion, so that the pupil can delineate any form he wishes, and put it in any de- 
sired position. 

Pardon me for urging again that the common and highly objectionable plan of 
teaching by text-book will not answer the demands of the hour in regard to this 
form of knowledge. Some convenient hand-book may be very well for the pupil 
to consult in case of doubt or forgetfulness, but no such thing should ever be seen 
in the class-room, 

Some practical questions naturally arise. 

What apparatus must the town furnish and what the pupil ? 

The town must open a convenient room, warmed and lighted, and must equip 
it with tables and blackboard. One of the public school rooms will do, in most 
cases. If the room must be furnished with tables, very good ones can be made, 
as at Worcester, for two and one-half dollarseach. A regular draughtsman’s stand 
of iron, is made there for about eight dollars. The town ought also to furnish a 
few models, 

The pupil must supply himself with drawing-board, paper, pencils, instru- 
ments, etc., etc. In regard to instruments, a pair of adjustable dividers, a 
pen, a scale, an L-square and a triangle, are all he needs, He may entirely 
forego a varnished box, and wrap his metallic tools in a bit of chamois leather, 
which many draughtsmen prefer toa box. Six dollars will provide him with all 
he needs. If he cannot afford this, it is clear that he does not attach value 
enough to the instruction he is seeking to put it to any use in his own business, 
If he learns anything and means to do anything, he will need his instruments. 
They should, of course, be of the best quality, so that the set can be enlarged at 
will. I do not need to add that the draughtsman should not waste his money in 
buying cheap sets of instruments. The Swiss are the best. 

Where can we get teachers? 

This is a hard question to answer. A normal class, in lieu of anything bet- 
ter, ought to be maintained by the Commonwealth at some convenient centre 
during a few months in the summer, where the really skilful draughtsmen in 
the State can learn how to teach their art. As things are now, in general, 
reliance must be placed on the few gentlemen in Boston and Worcester who 
are Willing to undertake the labor. 
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DEDICATION OF THE DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 
HOUSE. 


Tuts ceremony took place on the last day of 1870. The appro- 
priation was made and arrangements entered into for the erection 
of the building by the town of Dorchester before annexation to 
Boston. The building committee spared no pains or expense, and 
since annexation the city authorities have codperated, in procuring 
plans and erecting a building that should be in every way adapted to 
High School purposes. Consequently, the Dorchester Ward now has 
a school building hardly surpassed by any school building in the city. 

Alderman Jenkins, Chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings, 
delivered the keys to the Mayor, Dr. N. B. Shurtleff; the latter 
delivered the same to William T. Adams, Chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee of the school; and he to Elbridge Smith, the Head-Master of 
the school. All these gentlemen made appropriate speeches. Mr. 
Smith spoke particularly of the improvements which had taken place 
in High School education. He alluded to the claim of Dorchester, so 
far as he knew undisputed, of having established the first free public 
school in the world. Addresses were also made by John D. Phil- 
brick, Superintendent of Schools; Wm. J. Rolfe, and Jonathan Kim- 
ball, former principals of the school; Rev. James H. Means, Geo. B. 
Hyde, and others. 

Mr. Adams spent most of last year in Europe. When in Warsaw, 
not expecting to get home in season to attend the dedication, he sent 
the hymn given below, which was sung on the occasion. Mr. Adams 
said he was once asked if he could not write a dedicatory hymn with- 
out alluding to the Pilgrim Fathers. He persists that he cannot, and 
we are very sure the people will indulge him in that allusion, however 
often he may condescend to write dedicatory hymns. 

Hail, happy land, where Wisdom’s rule, 

Inspired in church, and nursed in school, 
Thy children all ubey ! 

No despot’s will thy might controls, 

Or greed of power the war-cloud rolls 
Upon thy peaceful way. 


Hail, happy land, whose children trained 
In Learning’s halls, the art have gained 
Themselves unbound to rule; 
Let other lands of titled host, 
Of lofty fane and palace boast; 
Thy glory is the school. 
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Hail, happy land, we give to thee 
Another fane to keep thee free, 

In Wisdom’s hallowed name. 
Within its walls may Learning speed, 
And sow in faith for thee the seed 

Of a more glorious fame ! 


Hail, happy land! while others feel 

The battle shock and crash of steel, 
May God give peace to thee! 

And smile upon the work we’ve done — 

The glorious work our sires begun — 
To keep thee ever free ! 


The following original hymn was also sung. We are not sure, but 
believe it was written by one of the young ladies of the Girls’ Iligh 
and Normal School. 


No more the groves of Academe 
By Wisdom’s streams are fed ; 

The city of the Violet Crown 
Long mourns her goddess fled. 


But here to-day a fane we raise 
Along whose sacred way, 

Her youthful vot’ries glad shall come 
As in the ancient day. 


Not bearing, as to Athena’s shrine, 
Rich gems and broidered veil, 
While, by the torches’ ruddy glare, 
The midnight stars grow pale. 


Within these walls no altars rise, 
All decked with gems of price ; 

We bring nor gold nor sculptures rare, 
Nor costly sacrifice. 


But better far than gems and gold 
Better than sacred wine, 

May incense rise to Thee, O God, 
From each young heart’s pure shrine. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


WitttAm E, SHEerpon, we regret to state, has been obliged to resign his 
position at Waltham on account of his health. 

Atonzo Meserve, of North Bridgewater, goes to Waltham to take charge 
of the school left vacant by Mr. Sheldon’s resignation. 

CHarites W. HIL1, sub-master in ‘the Washington School, Boston High- 
lands, will occupy the same position in the Sherwin School. This school will 
be organized early in the present month. 

CnArves J. Capen, sub-master in the Boston Latin School, has been pro- 
moted to the position of Master. 

Sirras H. HAsKkevt is now sub-master in the Dwight School. 

Simzon J. Dunsar, late of the West Grammar School, Hingham, is now 
master of tne Cutter Grammar School, Arlington. 

Nosie W. DE Munn, of Providence, has been appointed sub-master in 
the Lewis School, Boston Highlands, 

Heven M. Iopaxrns, of Chelsea, has been elected assistant in the Beverly 
High School. 

Grorce A. LirtLertep, late of Plymouth, N, I., is now Principal of the 
Athens Schools, North Weymouth, 

P. WittarD Brown, late Preceptor of Derby Academy, Hingham, has been 
appointed master of the West Grammar School, Milton, 

Daniet W. WILvArp is Principal of the Boston Industrial Drawing School, 
and Edward K. Clark, Wm. E, Hoyt, Wm. W. Brewster, C. M. Moore, Chas. 


-Furneaux, C, 8S. Ward, and F, B. Morse, assistants. 


Newton. The School Committee have decided that the third school term 
shall close March 24th, and the fourth shall commence April 11th and close 
June 30th, 

New Beprorp. The income of the Howland Educational Fund, $100,000, 
left by Sylvia Ann Howland to promote educational interests, will be devoted, 
one-half to the benefit of the public schools, and the other half to increasing the 
public library. 

NortHamMpton. The bequest of the late John Clarke for the instruction of 
deaf mutes in this town now amounts to $223,000. The Clarke School now 
has forty pupils. 

Normat Scnoors. The graduation exercises at our Normal Schools took 
place during the past month. These exercises were of a high order, evincing 
marked ability and a fine spirit on the part of the graduates. All of these 
schools are in a flourishing condition, We are sorry to learn that Mr. Hagar, 
Principal of the Salem School, was obliged to leave and go southward to recruit 
his health, just before the close of the term. There is one lesson our friend 
Hagar must learn, and that is, — how to be lazy. We trust he will learn that 
lesson during his vacation, and come back to us renewed in health. 

The Worcester people are moving to have a Normal School established in 
their city. ‘Though we are more in favor of enlarging our present schools than 
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establishing new ones, we think the heart of the Commonwealth is deserving of 
a school, and will support a good one. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, J. P. Wickersham; gives the number of schools in the State as 14,212- 
of teachers, 17,612; of pupils, 828,891. Average salary of male teachers per 
month, $10.66; of female teachers, $32.39. Average cost of tuition of each 
pupil per month, 98c. Total cost of tuition for the year, $3,745,415.81. Total 
cost for tuition, school buildings, &c., $7,771,761.20. Estimated value of school 
property, $15,837,183. There are five Normal Schools in operation, with 66 
professors and teachers, and 2,675 students. The number of city or borough 
superintendents is 14, —the salaries varying from $700 to $2,500. 

Philadelphia has 2 High Schools, 55 Grammar Schools, 108 Secondary 
Schools, 182 Primary Schools, and 33 unclassified schools, — all taught by 80 
male and 1,435 female teachers; the male, at salaries averaging $135.98 per 
month; the female, at $43.61. 

There is no law requiring the Bible to be read in public schools, but it is read 
in 11,396 of them. Mr. Wickersham presents an able report. He thinks Penn- 
sylvania stands well educationally in comparison with the other States of the 
Union, and makes many valuable suggestions in the direction of improvement. 
From the reports of the county superintendent, he finds the obstacles to the success 
of the schools to be “ short school terms, irregular attendance, poorly qualified 
teachers, indisposition to grade teachers’ salaries according to qualifications, 
want of local supervision, neglect of duties on the part of directors, and want of 
interest in education on the part of the people.” . 

Music 1x Pusiic Scuoors. Gov. Claflin, delegates from the Board of 
Education, and the Legislative Committee on Education, visited some of the 
Primary Schools and the lower classes of some of the Grammar Schools of Bos- 
ton a few days ago to witness the results of the teaching of L. W. Mason and H. 
E. Holt. All were abundantly satisfied that the elements of music can be 
successfully taught young children, and it is understood that the Committee 
on Education contemplate reporting a bill making instruction in music obli- 
gatory in the schools of the Commonwealth. 

Tue Late Ecuiese. Professor Asaph Hall writes from Syracuse, Sicily, to 
Commander B. F. Sands, Superintendent of the Naval Observatory, as follows : 

Dear Sir, — The 22d of December is drawing to a close and the eclipse is 
over. We have had tolerable success. The four contacts were pretty well ob- 
served. During the total eclipse, thin clouds covered the moon, making, I think, 
the physical observations somewhat doubtful. The protuberances were very 
well seen. ‘They were of a pale red color, and not so bright as I expected them 
to be. The clouds interfered with my observations of the corona. I could de- 
tect but very little of the radiating and curved streamer given in many pictures, 
and the slight radiation that I saw might have been produced by the clouds. I 
need hardly say that the total eclipse was a very beautiful sight. Professors 
Newcomb and Harkness have informed you of our telegraphic operations, by 
which we connected in longitude Gibraltar, Malta and Syracuse. I spent four 
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days in Malta exchanging signals with Mr. Newcomb on two days, and with Mr- 
Harkness on four days. We go north to-morrow, and I hope to be home before 
the 15th of February. ‘ 





BOOK NOTICES. 


MorninG AND Eventna Exercises: Selected from the published and unpub- 
lished writings ot the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited by Lyman Ab- 
bott. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

That such a book as this can be made from the writings of Mr. Beecher, is only 
another testimony to the wonderful activity of his mind, and the depth of his 
emotional nature. Here are simple, tender utterances, inspiring, strengthening, _ 
comforting, beautiful thoughts; Christian experiences, adapted to almost all 
the varying conditions of human life. Nothing has been selected on account of 
its theological bearing, but everything in relation to its power over the heart, 

Mr. Abbott has displayed excellent judgment, not only in making the selections, 
bat also in fitting to them verses of Scripture and poetical quotations. 

Licut AT EventnG Time : A book of support and comfort for the aged. Edited 
by John Stanford Holme, D. D. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Extracts from one hundred and twenty-four writers, from Augustine to writers 
of the present day, are here given, — extracts full of the light of setting suns 
calculated to give strength and comfort tothe aged. The book is printed in 
large, clear type, and is every way attractive. May its light shine upon many a 
pathway. 

A GERMAN READER: to succeed the German Course. By George F. Comfort, 
A.M. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

We called attention a few months ago to Prof. Comfort’s “ German Course.” 
This reader is designed to follow it, and resembles it in form and type, being the 
most handsomely printed German school-book we have seen. Its selections are 
taken from the works of the best German writers, and well illustrate different 
departments of literature and varieties of style. There are about three hun- 
dred pages of text, forty pages of explanatory notes, and a vocabulary of one 


hundred pages, especially adapted to the work. Prof. Comfort’s books have 
thus far been very favorably received. 


SHAKESPEARE’s MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by William J. Rolfe, A. M. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 


This is a neat little book with flexible covers, and is intended for school and 
home reading. Mr, Rolfe’s edition of “ Craik’s English of Shakespeare ” attests 
his literary qualifications for a work of this kind. The play is preceded by an 
illustrated sketch of the life and works of Shakespeare, and followed by about 
forty pages of valuable notes, 

ADVENTURES OF a YOuNG Naturauist. By Lucien Biart. Edited and 


adapted by Parker Gilmore. With one hundred and seventeen illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Lucien, a little boy nine years old, travels with his father through the Mexican 
forests and villages, among the Cordilleras, becomes acquainted with Mexican 
scenery, plants, and animals, meets with some adventures, and details here for 
the benefit of the young a very interesting account of his journey, and the vari- 
ous knowledge he acquired. 


Puss-cat Mew, and other stories for my children. By E. H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, M. P, New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A very taking book with the children, with its handsome cover, odd illustra- 
tions, and charming stories; of which last there are twenty-one in all, There 
are in them a good bit of fancy, lots of fun, and some good lessons without any 
moralizing. 

History or Louris XIV. By John S. C. Abbott.’ 

The Harpers give us here another volume of Abbott’s histories. The popu- 
lar style in which they are written makes them very interesting reading for the 
young. The volume before us is especially so, describing as it does the central 
figure in one of the most noted epochs of French history. 

Mentat ArituMetic: combining a complete system of rapid computations, 


with the correct logic of the solution of problems, and the analysis of processes. 
By John H. F rench, LL. D. 


This little book, one of the mathematical series published by the Harpers, 
seems admirably adapted to produce rapid and correct arithmetical operations. 
It can be studied with great advantage in connection with written arithmetic. 


Osx THe Tram or THE War. By Alexander Innes Strand. 

This is in paper covers, It gives a connected view of the war between 
France and Prussia down to the negotiations for an armistice. THE VIVIAN 
Romance, by Mortimer Collins; A Stren, by T. Adolphus Trollope; and 
oe IS THE HEROINE ? are from the same house, and furnish good light 
reading. 


A. Wittiams & Co., 135 Washington street, are the Boston agents for the 
publications of the Harpers, 


An ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By William W. Goodwin, Eliot Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. Boston: Ginn Bros. & 
Co. 1870. 


The name of so eminent a Greek scholar as Professor Goodwin is in itself a 
sufficient guaranty that the book before us will be worthy of a careful examina- 
tion, What teacher or student of Greek has not had occasion over and over 
again to thank him for his “ Greek Moods and Tenses?” 

The Elementary Greek Grammar is an attempt “ to make a Greek Grammar 
in which the facts and principles of the language shall be stated in as concise a 
form as is consistent with clearness and precision.” In other words, it is in- 
tended as a hand-book for beginners, and professes to contain ‘ whatever will 
aid a pupil in mastering the great principles of Greek Grammar.” The whole 
is contained within the compass of two hundred and thirty-five pages, of which 
sixteen pages are devoted to letters, syllables and accents; ninety-six to inflec- 
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tion, ninety-six to syntax, eight to metres, and nineteen to a catalogue of irregu- 
lar verbs. It should by no means be inferred, however, that this is a mere 
primer or first-book, to be very soon superseded by some larger work. It is 
intended to contain enough for the early years of a student’s progress in Greek, 
taking the place of the ordinary school grammars, Something much more com- 
prehensive even than these latter is needed by the advanced student for pur- 
poses of reference and critical study; and all along, the book is supposed to be 
used under the discretion of acompeteut teacher, who must have at his com- 
mand much more than can be contained within the covers of any school gram- 
mar. It is to be noted, too, that many of the details omitted from this grammar 
belong more properly to the lexicon than to the grammar. Tlie syntax is pro- 
portionally less condensed than the etymology; and although less space is occu- 
pied with this subject than in most other school grammars, yet we do not find 
that anything of importance is left out. The part of syntax devoted to verbs is 
condensed from the author’s larger work, and is especially to be commended to 
the attention of teachers as unquestionably the best presentation of the subject 
that is to be found anywhere. 

The Table of Contents is very full, covering nearly twelve pages, but it does 
not seem to us to take the place of an alphabetical index, which latter we hope 
to see in the next edition. This book should not long be without a companion 
book of exercises, similar in plan to Crosby’s or Whiton’s “ Greek Lessons.” 
An ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY: With a supplement containing a brief out- 


line of astronomy. By Edward P. Jackson, A, M. Hartford ; Case, Lock- 
wood, & Brainard. 


The illustrations in this work are adapted to the “ Improved Campbell Tellu- 
rian.” The work, however, may be used without this article of apparatus. ‘The 
subject upon which it treats is of great importance, and is one never sufficiently 
explained in our common geographies, and in many cases not well taught in our 
schools. In this more extended treatment of the subject Mr. Jackson is enabled 
to give from natural philosophy and astronomy what is necessary for its clearer 


elucidation, ‘This book seems to usa meritorious one, and worthy the attention 
of teachers. 


A Fourreen Weeks’ Course ry Geotocy: By J. Dorman Steele, A. M. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


This book is divided into four parts,—Introduction, Lithological Geology, 
Historical Geology, and the Age of Man. Of course it can contain only a mere 
outline of geological science, and a description of its prominent facts. It will 


answer a very good purpose in a short course of lessons, and form a good intro- 
duction to the more thorough study of the science. 


Srx Books or tHE NErp OF ViraiL: With explanatory notes and vocabu- 


lary. By Thomas Chase, M.A. Philadelphia: Eldredge and Brother. Bos- 
ton: J. L. Hammett. 


In the same style and form as the preceding volumes of the ‘‘ Chase and Stu- 
arts’s Classical Series.” | T'wo of the books of this series we have used to some 
extent with great satisfaction. The notes furnished just the help the student 
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needed, and the vocabularies we found admirably adapted to the text. This vol- 
ume seems to have been prepared with the same care, and will, we have no doubt, 
be received with favor. 


A Snorter Course IN ENGLIsH GRAMMAR. By Simon gg A.M. New 
ilde & Co., No. 1 Cornhill, 


York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. W. A. V 
Boston agents. 


Mr. Kerl seems determined to meet the wants of the schools as far as grammar 
is concerned. Simplification and condensation are the demands of the age. It 
will be noticed that his definitions are in as few words as possible, consistent 
with clearness, and his methods of analysis simple. We are glad he still gives us 
& copious supply of examples, for it is through them rather than the definition 
that light finally breaks upon the scholar’s mind. This book is a thorough re- 
vision of the author’s Elementary Grammar, and contains all that it is necessary 
to teach in our grammar and district schools, 


Tue YounG PioneERS OF THE Norto-Wrst. By Dr. C. H. Pearson. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This forms the fifth volume of the Frontier Series, It helps the reader to 
understand something of Indian warfare, and the peculiar circumstances of pio- 
neer life. The story opens at a frontier fortress in Minnesota, and is sufficiently 
exciting to engross the attention to its close. 


Tue Tone Masters. <A musical series for young people. By Charles Bar- 
nard, Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Bach and Beethoven are the subjects of this volume. The author does not 
give in a formal way the mere story of their lives, but in a story-like manner in- 
troduces his characters who discourse agreeably in reference to these great mu- 
sicians, play their music, and bring out by degrees their history. This book is 
therefore a readable one, and instructive, and calculated to quicken the reader’s 
interest in music, and increase his love for it. We heartily comfmend it to our 
young friends, 


BrrtH AND EpvucCatTion. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. Translated from the 
Swedish by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown. 


Lee & Shepard are continuing the publication of the works of this popular 
Swedish author. Without being of a sensational cast, they are attractive read- 
ing, and elevating in tone. Nilsson writes to Miss Borg, — ‘“‘ Allow me as a fer- 
vent admirer of Madame Schwartz to offer you and Miss Brown my liveliest 
felicitations for having chosen an author of so immense merit to introduce to 
the American public, a writer who has contributed to make the glory of our 
country.” 


Tur Boston ALMANAC FOR 1871, published by George Coolidge, made its 
appearance with its accustomed regularity. The leading feature in this issue is 
“ The Charities of Boston.” The calendar, State and City Governments, busi- 
ness directory, list of societies, etc., are complete as usual. The little book is 
almost a necessity to Boston people, or those frequently visiting Boston. 





